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THE INFANTS BILL, 1884. 



Those who hold with the present writer that the future development 
and progress of the human race are most intimately hound up with a 
nohler ideal of parentage, and a worthier fulfilment by both parents of 
its duties, will decline to view the question of the Custody and Quar- 
dianship of Children as a question exclusively, or even primarily, of 
the rights and wrongs of mothers. It is all this, but it is also much 
more, and the consideration of the matter under this aspect solely, has 
too frequently imported into the controversy a bitterness which, con- 
sidering the immensity of the issues at stake, is to be deprecated and 
avoided. 

The moment the subject is approached from that point of view 
from which alone it can be justly and rightly considered — ^that of the 
needs of the human child itself — that moment it becomes apparent 
that whilst in the physical order, as shown so admirably by Dr. Frances 
Hoggan's interesting paper on *'The Position of the Mother in the 
Family," the mother reigns supreme, and her claims, resting upon the 
primary physical necessities of the infant, are paramount; so does it 
become equally clear that in the moral and social order the child needs 
the love, the tender nurture, the educating influence, moral and intellec- 
tual, of both parents ; and that parental claims resting upon co-equal 
duties and obligations involve for the adequate fulfilment of these 
duties, rights co-equal and co-determinate. 

As the loss by death or misfortune of either parent is a real and 
irreparable calamity to the child, so does the recognition by any system 
of law, or of social ethics, of one parent to the exclusion or even the 
subordination of the other, involve a fraud upon or a denial of the 
most just and natural claims of the child. To degrade and enslave the 
mother is to fly in the face of the plainest teachings of nature herself — 
of justice and of humanity ; to ignore the father is to miss, for both 
parents and children, the highest possibilities of human happiness, 
and the finest and noblest of educating influences. 



For the purposes of the present paper, and in view of the severe 
limitations of time imder which it is read, it will not be argued but 
assumed : — 

(1) That the duties of parents resting upon the needs of the child 
and upon their own relationship to that child, and consequent responsi- 
bility for it, are, though diverse, co-equal, and their fulfilment by both 
parents essential to the well-being of the child and the social progress 
of the community. 

(2) That these co-equal duties involve co-equal rights, and that the 
function of law in regard to the family should be limited to the de- 
claration and maintenance of these rights (and of their correlative 
obligations) in the best interests of the children themselves, and for 
the protection of the community at large. 

(3) That deliberate and persistent neglect of parental duties by 
either parent justly involves the forfeiture of parental rights, whilst 
«uch rights lapse of necessity by the death of the parent, or in the 
case of manifest and irretrievable incapacity for the performance of 
parental duty, e.g.^ incurable insanity. 

(4) That, in the event of vital disagreements between parents, 
involving an appeal to the law as to the disposal of their children, the 
sole determining principle for the guidance of the Courts should be the 
welfare of the child or children, although the conduct of either or both 
parents may and sometimes must be an element for consideration in 
deciding how best to secure that welfare. 

(6) That a child, especially when of age to earn, or actually earning, 
in whole or in part, its own living, should have a power of appeal and 
a right to protection against the greed or brutaUty of its parents. 

(6) That, whatever the law as to parental rights and duties, its 
obligations should be equally binding upon, and its benefits equally 
accessible to, all classes of the community. 

(7) Subject to these considerations, it is contrary to natural justice 
and to the dictates of the largest expediency, that the State should 
usurp parental functions, or interfere with the due performance of 
parental duty. 

(8) That the notion of right of property in children, whether vested 
in parents or in the State, is contrary to reason, justice, and humanity. 

The foregoing principles are of wider application than to the 
particular subject now so prominently before the public, the claim 
of married mothers to an equal share in the custody and guardianship 
of their children. But the purpose of the present paper is, whilst 
giving a brief history of the Infants Bill, 1884, to test, by reference to 



them, its merits or demerits, and to base thereupon a limited series of 
suggestions for its improvement when again brought before Parliament 
in the coming Session. 

The Infants Bill, 1884, introduced by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Horace Davey, 
Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Staveley Hill, is memorable as the first serious 
proposal ever made to any Legislature for the legal recognition of the 
just and natural claims of a married mother to her offepring as on 
an equal footing and of equal authority with those of her husband. 
The gist of the measure is comprised in clauses two and three, which 
provided that — 2. The parents of any infant shall during the con- 
tinuance of their marriage be its joint guardians. 3. On the death of 
either of the parents of an infant the survivor shall be its guardian. 

Other clauses of the Bill provided for the appointment by the 
parents, either jointly or severally, of a guardian or guardians for the 
child or children, for the exercise oi the jurisdiction of the Courts (in 
England and Ireland the High Court of Justice, in Scotland the Court 
of Session) in the case of differences between parents living separate 
from one another as to the custody of the children, or the religion in 
which to bring them up ; and for the exercise of the powers of guar- 
dians duly appointed under the provisions of the measure. 

The one departure in the Bill from the principle of perfect equality 
between the parents was found in the proviso which empowered a father 
to appoint a guardian of the estate of an infant, such guardian to be a 
joint guardian with the mother of the estate of the infant ; whilst the 
main defect of the measure lay in the fact that it contained no pro- 
vision securing its benefits to the poor, whose means would not allow 
of an appeal to the superior Courts. 

The flagrant cruelty and injustice of various cases which came before 
the English, Irish, and Scottish Courts (for each of the three kingdoms 
supplied typical cases of hardship and of gross wrong inflicted strictly 
according to law upon both mothers and children), so strongly roused 
public feeling on the subject, that when the Bill came to be read a 
second time on the 26th of March, there was found even in our 
exclusively male Legislature, absolutely no defender of the existing law, 
the debate being restricted either to the consideration of questions of 
detail, or to the inquiry whether in seeking to establish the absolutely 
co-equal rights of mothers, the Bill did or did not go too far. 

As usual, our " practical " politicians found* it easier to suggest 
palliatives for some of the cruel consequences of a legal injustice, than 
to sweep away the injustice itself, which injustice nevertheless found 
no apologist. 
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Upon a division, there voted for the second reading of the Bill 208, 
exclusive of tellers, and seventy-three against it. Of the opponents 
of the Bill, taking in tellers, fourteen were so-called Liberals, one a 
nominal Home Kuler, and sixty Conservatives ; whilst for the Bill 
there voted thirty-three Conservatives, amongst them Lord Kandolph 
Churchill, Sir Richard Cross, Mr. H. S. Northcote, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Mr. J. G. Talbot (member for the University of Oxford), with 
whom were associated eighteen Home Rulers, and 158 Liberals, 
including seventeen members of the present Administration. 

Distributed according to nationalities, there voted against the Bill, 
five members sitting for Scottish constituencies, ten for Irish, with 
sixty representatives of constituencies in England and Wales. For the 
Bill there voted thirty-seven Scottish, twenty-eight Irish, and 144 
English and Welsh members. 

The tellers on both sides were Liberals, so that the division lay out- 
side simply party lines. 

The second reading of a Bill is usually held to involve the accep- 
tance of its principle, but it was soon made manifest that with regard 
to this particular measure this was not to be the case, and the usual 
tactics of the obstructives were brought into full play, avowedly with 
the intention of compelling the withdrawal of clause 2, the very soul, 
and essential principle of the measure, since it substituted the joint 
guardianship of both parents for the sole authority of the father. 

By successive notices of opposition, Mr. T. Collins, Mr. Gibson, and 
Mr. Warton contrived to delay any further consideration of the Bill 
till July the 14th, when it went into Committee. On the 22nd of 
July, or rather at half-past two on the morning of July 23rd, the 
crucial division on clause 2 was taken, when there voted for retaining 
the clause nineteen, besides tellers, and for its omission forty-three, 
besides tellers. To the small, faithful band who voted for the absolute 
and unconditional surrender of an unjust masculine prerogative and 
for the full recognition of the true position of the mother in the family, 
the thanks of all mothers and children, and of all men who desire the 
family relationship to rest upon justice, are richly due. Their names, 
here subjoined, deserve to be for ever held in grateful remembrance, as 
having led the van in the struggle for one of the greatest and most far- 
reaching reforms of this op of any age : — George Anderson, Benjamin 
Armitage, Arthur ArnoW, Jacob Bright (Manchester), John Frederick 
Cheetham, Leonard Henry Courtney, Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn, Albert 
H. G. Grey (Northum. S.), Isaac Holden, Henry Lee (Southampton), 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh, Charles B. B. M*Laren, Ernest Noel, John 



Dick Peddie, W. Rice H. Powell, John Roberts, James Edwin Thorold 
Rogers, Hugh Shield, and John Slagg, with the tellers, Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Davey. 

On three later occasions, July 25th, 29th, and 31st, the measure 
was again under the consideration of the House of Commons, each 
time during those small hours of the morning to which the ridiculous 
and unbusiness-like forms of procedure of the House have long ago 
relegated the later stages of all serious legislation which does not 
kindle the flames of x>arty strife. On these occasions the Bill under- 
went further modifications, not to say mutilations. The principle of 
the Bill having been eliminated, the House found it necessary to sub- 
stitute for the original provisions designed to give full effect to that 
principle another series of provisions which should mitigate the evils 
arising out of the paternal supremacy which the majority of twenty- 
four decided to maintain. 

Divisions were taken on each of these three occasions, with the 
result of showing a steadily increasing majority on the side of those 
who wished to secure a substantial amelioration of the harshness of 
the law. 

On the dlst of July, or rather on the 1st of August, at 2-40 a.m., 
the Bill was before the House for the last time at the stage of "Further 
proceeding on consideration of the Bill as amended," and a final division 
was taken upon a restrictive provision proposed by Mr. Warton, for 
which he only secured the support of two votes, excluding himself and 
his co-teller, whilst the promoters of the Bill secured sixty-one votes 
in addition to their tellers. After this final division and at the same 
sitting, the Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On the evening of the same day, Friday, August 1st, the Bill reached 
the House of Lords and was put down for the following Monday, 
August 4th, when LordFitz-Qerald moved the second reading in a very 
clear and temperate speech, and received the warm support of the Lord 
Chancellor, who gave an admirably clear, sympathetic, and powerful 
statemeilt of the claims of mothers. Lord Cairns, however, opposed 
the second reading on the groimd that at that late period of the Session 
there was not time for any adequate consideration of the measure, in 
which view he had the support of Lord BramwelL Upon this. Lord 
Fitz-Gerald withdrew the Bill and thus avoided a defeat, which might 
at a later time have prejudiced the consideration of the Bill upon its 
merits. 

A strong disposition has been shown in some quarters to throw the 
whole blame of the loss of the Bill, and the consequent postponement 
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of any alleviation of the sufferings of oppressed mothers and children, 
upon the House of Lords, and a lively correspondence thereupon 
occupied the columns of the Times early in the month of August, some 
well-known members of the House of Commons leading the attack on 
the Hoiise of Lords, and Lord Bramwell and the Duke of Argyll con- 
stituting themselves its defenders. 

That the Parliamentary promoters of the Bill in the House of 
Commons, who had done so much to ensure its success— enduring 
again and again at the close of a wearisome session the heavy fatigues 
of sitting up all night in order to secure the further consideration of 
the measure^— should feel and express serious irritation at the apparent 
waste of their strenuous efforts, is natural enough. But that other 
members of the Lower House who gave no aid whatever to the progress 
of the Bill should make the conduct of the House of Lords with regard 
to it a ground of attack upon that assembly is unjust and absurd. The 
promoters of the Bill outside Parliament, whilst deeply regretting that 
so necessary a measure of justice should have been even temporarily 
delayed, and whilst keenly sympathising with the suffering which in 
many instances must accrue from that delay, may be excused for 
expressing their conviction that the real blame of the delay rests not 
with the House of Lords, but with those forms of procedure of the 
House of Commons which seem devised for the express purpose of 
hindering the effective progress of public business, and in particular 
with that use or abuse of the half-past twelve o'clock rule by certain 
obstructives, under which any single private member may virtually 
exercise the power of veto which the Crown long ago found it prudent 
to leave in abeyance, and so effectually impede the progress of measures 
as to which the overwhelming majority of the House and of the nation 
have made up their minds. 

To this cause must be attributed not only much of the dead-lock of 
legislation, but much of the faulty and mischievous character of many 
of the measures which pass into law — their promoters being too often 
willing to buy off the obstructive forces by sacrifices of the most im- 
portant details, or, what is still more fatal, by the surrender of some 
vital principle. 

To no impartial observer can the conduct of the House of Lords 
appear either unjust or unreasonable — since on no view of the functions 
of a Second Chamber, which would not degrade it into a mere recording 
and registering machine for the decrees of the other Chamber, did they 
do more than put forward a righteous demand that they should be 
enabled to deal worthily and considerately with a subject of the gravest 
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social importance. And that their plea was not a mere idle evasion of 
work for which they were indisposed, or an indefinite postponement of 
a subject as to which they were careless or hostile, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that Lord Fitz-Gerald, at the instatice of Lord Cairns 
himself, gave notice at once that he would, early in the forthcoming 
Session reintroduce the Infants Bill in the House of Lords. 

The mere statement of the facts ought to be conclusive to every 
unprejudiced mind. The House of Lords was asked on Monday, 
August 4th, ten days only before the end of the Session, to consider 
and deal with a measure, prints of which had only been delivered to 
their lordships that morning — a measure which had never before been 
under their consideration, and which, although it had passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons on the 26th of March by a majority 
of almost three to one, had nevertheless only reached its final stage in 
that House on the previous Friday, August 1st. 

Nor was this all — the House of Commons, during the five sittings 
at which, between July 22nd and August 1st inclusive, it had the 
Bill under consideration so materially changed the character of the 
measure that to all intents and purposes it was a new Bill, so that 
even had their lordships been officially cognizant of the character of 
the Bill after it had passed second reading, no amount of prescience 
could have enabled them to forecast the form in which it would finally 
be sent up to them. 

In one of LQrd Bramwell's pithy letters to the Times, he affirms 
that the Bill as sent up to the House of Lords contained no principle. 
This is perfectly true. The principle was eliminated when Clause 2 of 
the Bill was cut out by a majority of twenty-four. That the Bill as it 
went to the Lords contained merely " a variety of provisions non-inter- 
dependent" — again to quote Lord Bramwell — is also perfectly true. 
That these provisions taken collectively would constitute an important 
amelioration of the present wickedly cruel and unjust law is also 
true, but proves only that the promoters of the Bill in the House of 
Commons were more earnest to redress grievances than to put 
an end to the source of these grievances. If, as is by no means 
impossible, the House of Lords should find it just and expedient 
to restore the vital principle of the Bill, and thus again co-relate the 
whole of its at present non-interdependent provisions, even the 
mothers who now suffer will be ready to say, in view of the great gain 
to themselves, to their children, to humanity and justice, which will 
thus have been achieved, that they have neither suffered nor waited 
in vain. 
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It now remains to consider the Bill as sent up to the Lords, and to 
offer some suggestions for its improvement. 

The main point is that clause 2 of the original Bill should 
be restored to its place, as being, in fact, the keystone and vital 
principle of the whole measure. Nothing short of the recognition 
by law of the co-equal rights and claims of both parents can ever 
satisfy the mothers of this nation, or do justice to children. Nor can 
any remedial measure stopping short of this point be either just or 
effective. For what is the ever-recurring difficulty of the Courts in 
dealing with questions between parents as to their children ? Simply 
that one of the parties has no true legal status whatever. The English 
Courts, at any rate, have partially adopted the just principle that 
the interests of the children should be the guiding consideration ; but 
they are confronted by the fact that even these interests have to be 
subordinated to the paramount, exclusive, and supreme legal rights of 
the father. It does not suffice to show which parent would be the 
better and fitter custodian ; no matter how good, worthy, and capable 
the mother may be, she has no claim whatever, and only when 
the father has scandalously and fatally disqualified himself can the 
children gain any relief from the severity of his rights as to custody 
and guardianship. "When this evil is once fairly seen as the monstrous 
and cruel injustice to children which it really is, its doom will be 
speedily pronounced. 

To the clause which gave the right of guardianship to the surviving 
parent were added in Committee the words, " Either alone or jointly 
with any guardian to be appointed as hereinafter provided," and the 
whole of clause 4 of the original Bill being swept away, a new series 
of provisions was introduced, empowering (1) each parent to appoint 
a guardian to act after the death of the surviving parent. 

(2) The father to appoint a guardian to act jointly with the mother 
in case of her survivorship. 

(3) The mother to apply to the Court for the appointment of a 
guardian to act after her death jointly with the father, the Court only 
to make such appointment on proof that in the best interests of the 
child it is really necessary. 

The first of these provisions is plainly just and right. Parents are 
bound to make the best provision they can for the security and well-being 
of their infant childi*en after their own death, but the second provision 
sins against all principles of equity and j ustice. No such countervailing 
power of protecting her children is offered to the mother, though it is 
matter of common knowledge that children in losing their mother lose 
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more than in losing their father, and are as apt to suffer injury 
through the misconduct or mistake of a surviving father as of a 
surviving mother. This seems, in truth, an unwise effort for the 
maintenance of the power of the simply masculine " dead hand ;" yet 
the growing sense of justice and morality that has already denounced 
that power as applied to inanimate property must assuredly condemn 
it when it shackles and oppresses living and responsible agents or 
sufferers. The true solution of any difficulty that may arise would 
seem rather to be offered by an extension of section 3, which might be 
made to apply equally to both parents. 

Clause 5 of the Bill as it went up to the Lords can only be necessary 
in the event of the non-restoration of the original clause 2. The clause 
which empowers a mother to apply without next friend for the inter- 
vention of the Court as regards the custody of her child, and requires 
the Court in deciding for the best welfare to take into account the 
conduct of both parents and the vnshes of the mother, as well as of the 
father, was introduced by the Parliamentary promoters of the Bill as 
the best available way of compensating for the loss of clause 2, for 
which, however, they have never disguised their own preference. 
Should clause 2 be reinstated, this clause will be no longer necessary. 

The rest of the Bill, both as introduced and as sent up to the 
Lords, consists almost exclusively of the machinery necessary to give 
effect to the Bill, and criticism thereupon in this paper would be mis- 
placed. One important improvement, however, was made in this part 
of the Bill whilst it was before the House of Commons — the extension, 
that is, of jurisdiction in cases of the custody and guardianship of 
children to local courts, the sheriff courts in Scotland, and county 
courts in England and Ireland. Such jurisdiction is, under the 
existing law of Scotland, held and exercised by the sheriff courts, and 
it is absolutely essential, in the interests of that enormous body of 
j)ersons who are not rich enough to avail themselves of the superior 
courts, that similar powers should be extended to English and Irish 
local courts. A law to which only the rich can appeal is a national 
shame and wrong. As a consequence of this extension of jurisdiction, 
a right of transfer to the superior courts at the instance of any party 
to the application, and a right of appeal from any order was given by a 
new clause. 

From the foregoing brief sketch it will be readily seen how important 
a change in the law is now proposed — nothing less than the entire 
re-adjustment of the legal position of the mother in the family, and the 
recognition by law of the claims of the children of a married pair to the 
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help and devotion of both parents. The subjoined draft Bill will serve 
to show how the promoters of this reform outside Parliament hope 
to see it effected, and upon this draft they invite criticisms and 
suggestions. 

They wish to take this opportunity of tendering their heartfelt 
thanks to those devoted friends of the cause in both Houses of Parliament, 
whose labours have brought this into the front raijc of immediately 
practical reforms. For the zeal and devotion of some of these, and 
notably of the three sponsors of the Infants Bill in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Davey, and Mr. Anderson, no praise can be 
too high, and the barest justice demands grateful mention of the 
faithful band who, after weary days, gave still wearier nights — again 
and again — ^to secure the success of this measure of justice. 

Whether the House of Lords will rise to the occasion, and give to 
the mothers and children of this country a just and adequate settle- 
ment of their legitimate demands, is a question of the future. The 
Bill will be introduced in the House of Lords as early as possible in the 
coming Session. The Duke of Argyll afl&rmed in a letter to the 
Times that it " belongs to a kind and class of legislation which is fully 
more sure of a favourable reception in the House of Lords than in the 
House of Commons," and there seems no reason whatever to doubt that 
this is the case. Secure as the measure is of the warm sympathy and 
support of eminent members on both sides of the House, it is to be 
hoped that their Lordships may see their way to the restoration of the 
vital principle of the Bill — a restoration which should co-relate its 
several parts, and give fuller life and significance to the whole. Should 
they do this, the next few months may see the deepest reproach of our 
domestic life swept away, and another great step taken towards the 
establishment of the family on the basis of justice, equality, and 
mutual duty and love. 
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A DRAFT BILL 

INTITULED 

An Act to amend the law relating to the Guardianship and 

Custody of Infants. 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating to the guardianship 
and custody of infants : 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : 

1. This Act may be cited as the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886. short title. 

2« The parents of any infant shall, during the continuance of their 
marriage, be its joint guardians. 

3. On the death of either of the parents of an infant the survivor surviving 
shall be its guardian either alone or jointly with any guardian to be fSxdian! 
appointed as herein-after provided. 

(1.) Each of the parents of any infant may by deed or will appoint Each parent may 
any person or persons to be guardian or guardians of such infant after ^Srd?an. 
the death of the survivor of such parents (if such infant be then 
unmarried), and where guardians are so appointed by both parents 
they shall act jointly. 

(2.) Either of the parents of any infant may apply to the court for 
the appointment of some fit person or persons to act as guardian or 
guardians of such infant after his death jointly with the other parent 
of such infant, and the court, if satisfied that, having regard to the 
character or habits of the other parent or other grave cause, such 
appointment is necessary in the interests of such infant, may appoint 
such guardian or guardians so to act as aforesaid. 

(3.) In the event of guardians being imable to agree upon a question 
affecting the welfare of an infant, any of them may apply to the court 
for its directions, and the court may make such order or orders 
regarding the matters in difference as it shall think proper in the 
interest of the infant. 
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Powers of 4. Every guardian in England and Ireland under thi» Act shall 

^^^ have all such power* over the estate and the pereon, or over the estate 

(as the case may be), of an infant as any guairdian appointed by will 
or otherwise now has in England under the Act twelve Charles the 
Second, chapter twenty-four, or in Ireland under the Act of the Irish 
Parliament fourteen and fifteen Charles the Second, chapter nineteen,, 
or otherwise. 
Application of 6. In the appUcation of this Act to Scotland the word guardian 

Act to Scotland. , ,, , _ ,, i . • , -i -n ., 

shall mean tutor, and the word infant shall mean pupil. 
Interpretation of 6. In the construction of this Act the expression ^*the Court" shall 

terms. 

mean — 

In England the High Court of Justice or the county court of the 
district in which either of the parents resides — 

In Ireland the High Court of Justice or the county court of the 
district in which either of the parents resides. 

In Scotland the Court of Session or the sheriflf court within whose- 
jurisdiction either of the spouses resides. 

Subject to the provisions of any Kules of Court any appHcation 
under this Act to the High Court of Justice in England or to the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland shall be made to the Chancery Division of 
the said Courts respectively by petition or summons at chambers. 

In Scotland the expression '^the Coiui) of Session" shall mean 
either division of the said court or any Lord Ordinary and in vacation 
the Lord Ordinary on the Bills. 
As to removing 7. In England and Ireland when any application has been made 
Appeals!"^ *° under this Act to a coimty court the High Court of Justice shall, at 
the instance of any party to such application, order such application to 
be removed to the High Court of Justice, and there proceeded with 
before a Judge of the Chancery Division, on such terms as to costs as 
it may think proper. 

In England and Ireland an appeal shall lie to the High Court of 
Justice from any order made by a county court under this Act ; and, 
subject to any rules of court made after the passing of this Act, any 
such appeal shall be heard by a judge of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice at chambers or in court, as he shall direct. 

In Scotland any application made imder this Act to a sheriff court 
may be removed to the Court of Session, at the instance of any party, 
in the manner provided by and subject to the conditions prescribed by 
the ninth section of the Sheriff Court (Scotland) Act, 1877. 

In Scotland an appeal shall lie to either division of the Court of 
Session from any order made by a sheriff court under this Act. 
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8. Nothing in this Acjt contained shall restrict or affect the juris- Baring clause, 
diction of the High Court of Justice in England, and of the High Court 

of Justice in Ireland, or of any division of the said Courts, and of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, to appoint or remove guardians, or (in 
the case of Scotland) factors loco tutoris or otherwise in respect of 
infants. 

9. The Acts contained in the schedule hereto are repealed to the Repeal, 
extent therein mentioned. 



SCHEDULE. 



Date of Act. 



12 Chas. 2. c. 24 - 



14 & 15 Chas. 2. c. 19 
(Ireland). 

36 & 37 Vict. c. 12 - 



Title of Act. 



An Act takeiDgr away the Court of 
Wards and Liveries and Tenures 
in capite and by knight*s service 
and purveyance, and for setling a 
revenue upon His Majesty in Ueu 
thereof. 

An Act for taking away the Court of 
Wards and Liveries and Tenures 
in capite and by knight's service. 

The Custody of Infants Act, 1873 - - 



Extent of Repeal. 



Section eight. 



Section six. 



Section one. 



X. Ireland ft Co., Ft inters^ Manchester-. 



